RICHELIEU
pitality at Angouleme. Now, if the King was the first
gentleman in France, Epernon was the second, and the
Court of Angouleme now shone with a lustre hardly in-
ferior to the Louvre. The alliance with the Due d'Epernon
involved support from all the powerful nobles. Indeed,
the strength of this faction meant a danger of attracting to
itself the additional strength of the Protestants, in France
and abroad; and Richelieu found himself with a mission
which was all the more delicate because the King counted
on him, and because the King's enemies, with the Queen
at their head, fully intended to annex him for themselves,
and to add this trump card to their own hand.
With fine courtesy, but a lofty smile on his lips as well,
Richelieu feigned complete and contemptuous indifference
towards all the previous resolves of the conspirators,
ironically refusing to be involved in a plot which he pre-
tended that he could not take seriously. He immediately
made it clear that he would not be interfered with. At the
first sight of him Marie de Medici lost her grip. The
Bishop dictated her wishes. She agreed, almost in a dream,
with a sort of swooning pleasure. In a few days, to the
general stupefaction, peace was concluded. The swarm of
Italian intriguers round the Queen, who anticipated
troubles which would enable them to fill their pockets,
fled. The Due d'Epernon, with chivalrous good grace,
acknowledged defeat, and wrote personally to the Bishop
to compliment him. There was a chorus of praise at the
French Court and throughout the country. Those who
were not yet convinced of Richelieu's pre-eminence, or
who wilfully denied it, changed their tune. He had no
more adversaries, because it was felt that he could have
no rivals.
By the Treaty of Angouleme, signed on April 30, 1619,
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